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Equidem ego fic exiſtumo omnes cruciatus minotes 
quam facinora illorum eſſe, ſed plerique mortales po- 
ſtrema meminere, & in hominibus impiis ſceleris eorum 
obliti, de parnd diſſerunt. SALLUST. 
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H E contents of this addreſs were 
: *,drawh up ſolely for your uſe, as ſoon 
therefort as they were finiſſi d I had no doubt 
with myſelf to hom they ſhould be inſerib d. 
I did not find myſelf diſpoſed; to write to am 
member of parliament, or, any noble lord in re- 
tirement; nor would I adopt the hackney'd 
guiſe of a friend in town communicating his 
thoughts to a gentleman in the country, Were 
one to judge from the inaccuracy indeed, of 
ſome of theſe compoſitions, one ſhould be 
tempted to conclude that they were deſigned 
for the private vie w of ſome partial friend; 


B and, 


Tn 


(2) 

and, as ſuch, correſponding well enough with 
the titles they aſſume, rather than for the ſtrict 
conſideration of the diſcerning public. I ſhall 
not pretend to any greater degree of correQ- 
* neſs than any of my cotemporaries : Iwas wil- 
ling only at my firſt outſet, to give them as it 
were a pledge of my frankneſs and ingenuity, | 
_ avowing openly, that I meant to ſubmit my 
thoughts to their conſideration ; and there- 

fore addrefling myſelf to them direMy. 


The diſmiſſion of a general officer from 
the ſervice, is a tranſaction, I do not mean | 
to call it, not- cognizable at the tribunal of 
he public, but rather in itſelf of a private 
nature, affecting chiefly an individual, and 
reaching the generality very remotely, if at 
all, in any of it's conſequences. An un- 
faſhionable tenet I am well aware in theſe 
latitudinarian times, where every man with 
his ſelf-given authority, readily pronounces 
his willing judgment, upon all matters in- 
diſcriminately, which he is ſcarce ſo patient 
to hear as he is eager to condemn, In the 


8 modiſh 


AY 
modiſh language of the day, this is ſtyled 
Our Liberty; whereas, in truth, it is only the 
cloak of our maliciouſneſs, and fo widely are 


we miſtaken, that an intemperance which 


ought deſervedly to be reckon'd the reproach 


even of a civilized people, is abſurdly extoll'd 


as the peculiar glory of our land. The diſ- 
miſſion of a general officer, whether rightly 


or not, has however engaged ſomewhat ofthe 


public attention. Attempts have been made 
too, to render it the object of popular cla- 
mour ; and tho' our memories would not ſuf- 
fer it to be called unprecedented, yet every 
other inflaming epithet has been laboriouſly 


given it, and infinuations laviſhly thrown out, - 


that this was only the beginning of ſorrows ; 
that ſuch an unconſtitutional act was not 
meant to ſtand ſingle and unſupported, but 
was to be followed by the diſgrace of ſeveral 
other general officers ; and leſt this ſhould 
be borne too calmly, it was induſtriouſly ad- 
ded, that the whole army was to be new mo- 
dell'd, N 
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Alſter the numerous fal ſhoods with which 
you had been amuſed during the whole 
courſe of the laſt ſeſſions of parliament, I 
muſt own I was in great hopes that the fare- 
well dinner at Wildman's, was thrown out as 
a kind of fignal for the diſcontinuance of 
theſe artifices, The ſagacious leaders of the 
Coterie muſt have been convinced lang ago, 
that the ideas which they endeavour'd to 
propagate, that the ſeveral parts of admini- 
ſtration were divided and diſunited, met with 
þ difficulty to obtain credit as their 
own confident boaſtings that they were ſoon 
to reſume their power, and this too, in ſpight 
of the weekly letters written by his grace's 
favourite nephew into the favourite county of 
Suſſex, all peremptorily aſſerting that a few 
days would infallibly ſee him reinſtated, 


The public papers have been fo long filled 
with rumours of changes and alterations, that 
theſe very articles which parcell'd out the 

great offices of the ſtate among our very diſ- 
| Intereſted 


(93) 
intereſted patriots came at laſt to be peruſed 
with as much ſang froid and inattention as the 
Deal liſt, or the tide table. In this ſituation 
of the veracity of the candidates for power, 
one would have imagined them politicians 
enough, at leaſt to have forborn recalling to 
the public attention the memory of their late 
defeat, and to have waited till the near ap- 
proach of another ſeſſion of parliament might 
have induced a belief of the poſſibility of 
their ſucceſs. But theſe experienced leaders 
(and you ſee there are ſome general officers 
among them) have adopted a different ſyſtem. 
They ſcorn even ſummet quarters; and like 
the King of Pruffia, conſider the attainment 
of their wiſhes to be the only end of the cam- 
paign ; tho' upon better recollection, they 
ſeem to have had more in view Marſhal 
Belleifle's orders to M. de Contades, “de 


te faire un veritable deſert of the country they 
are marching through,” 


Since then this is the caſe, and you are to 
have no receſs, but to be continually harraſſ- 
ed 
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ed with alarms of deſigns on your liberty, of 
invaſions of the conſtitution and the like, it 


becomes of ſome importance to examine fair- 
ly the ſtate of things. It is of no ſmall con- 
ſequence, J will not fay merely to your do- 
meſtick peace and quiet, but to your reputa- 


tion abroad, and your proſperity at home, 
that you ſhould have a confidence in the go- 
vernment under which you live. This con- 


fidence is the real ſtrength and ſpirit of a 
kingdom; every thing that tends to make 


you leſſen it ſhould be looked on with a cau- 
ious jealouſy. It ſhould be neither given 


nor withdrawn, without the moſt ſcrupulous 
conſideration ; ſince unnerv'd by this you 
may continue for a while the ſhadow of a 


great and flouriſhing people, but you will 


want the eſſential ſubſtance. In ſuch a diſ- 
jointed ſituation every attempt to try your 


ſtrength, will only prove a melancholy in- 
ſtance of your weakneſs. 


To improve this confidence, and to detect 
the malicious arts of thoſe who would in- 
fluence 


6 

flaence you to withdraw it, is the chief de- 
ſign of the preſent addreſs, applied to the 
particular object which has lately been made 
uſe Of to alarm you, I mean the diſmiſſion 
of a general; and if you would judge im- 
partially of this matter, you muſt ſet aſide 


from the queſtion every perſonal conſidera- 
tion. Viewed as a public point, neither the 
alliance to a great family, nor the influence 
of an independent fortune, have any ſhare 
in this diſcuſſion. How far this tranſaction 
affects the Public; what intereſt the Nation 
has in the general's continuance in office; 

or what wound it has received by his diſ- 
miſſion from it, are the only points in 
queſtion: and though individuals may be 
concerned for him as a man, (yet even this 
concern would be more properly expreſſed 
for the conduct occaſioning this diſmiſſion) 
as a people, it remains to ſee whether we owe 
to him, on the ſcore of gratitude, or have 
any reaſon to apprehend the vitals of our 


conſtitution endangered by the ſtep. which 
* has 


8 
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bas been taken. Out thoughts will probably 
be reduced to more order, were we regularly 
to inquire what hurt has been done to the 
army in general by the late diſmiſſion, and 
what particular hardſhip has fallen on the 
individual who is the object of it, which 
will naturally lead us to aſl farther; what 
detriment: the public has received from 4 
meaſure which has been ſo l i Wo 
Dy” to be "highly 1 to ĩt * 


1 
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"With a to Aimifbens in * 
e are ſo ſanctified by cuſtom, even by 
the conſtant cuſtom of thoſe who, while 
in power; pradiſed them without remorſe; 
though' they are now condemning them 
without meaſure, that I could ſcarce hope 
for the public attention, were I to enlarge 
on them in the light of hardſhips to private 
families. Our ſtate phyficians, indeed, have 
conſidered them as a kind of extraordinary 
remedy, not to be had recourſe to in the 
uſual ſtages of a diforder, but only to be 
pte- 


(-9+) 


preſcribed when every other. method of treat 
ment has been found ineffectual: there is 
one ſingular property attending them, that 


as they are very violent in their operation- 


and conſequently often annihilates the pa- 
tient they are given to, who is unable to bear 
them, yet they are found to act collaterally» 
and produce the moſt ſurpriſing effects on 
perſons i in the ſame diſorder, having been 
known to recover men who were very near 


the laſt ſtage of the diſtemper. 


The firſt ; ſymptom is a Her Deb a, 
which generally brings on a ſtate of reſt 
and quietiſm, and the patient is quickly re- 
ſtored to a ſtate of ſound health. It would 
be idle, therefore, to dwell on the general 
. grieyances, of diſmiſions, when applied to 
the army. In thoſe inſtances where length 
of time, and confeſſed ability in the pro- 
feſſion, conſpire together; where the gra- 
dual promotions have been the effect, not of 
parliamentary connections, but of diſtin- 

C aiuiſhed 


(16 ) 
gulthed n merit, and of a variety of millury 
ſervices, there I own it laid the foundatich 
of ptetenſions which ſhould not lightly be 
ſet aſide. Not but the beſt pretenfions may 
be forfeited, the greateſt ſervices may be 
cancelled by a ſequel of conduct, Which tid 
ſituation can juſtify, no exertions of militaty 
proweſs can atone for: and 1 have faid this 
the rather, becauſe the army 'has been, 1 
know not how, conſidered by ſome as ſtand- 
ing on a diſtin& line from civil profeſſions; 
on ſo diſtinct a line, that what would have 
deen allowed as a very reaſonable cauſe of 
diſmiffion from the one, has been looked 
on as a hard and unjuſtifiable treatment 

when applied to the other, 


I can eaſily conceive why they ſhould 
hold this language, who, by their long poſ- 
ſeſſion and conſtant diſpoſal of all offices, 
both civil and military, think they have ac- 
quired an indefeaſable, if not an hereditary 
* to the continuance of themſelves and 
friends 


$343 

friends in their reſpeRive employs : but 1 
cannot eaſily perſuade myſelf that the pub” 
lic ſhould adopt an opinion ſo. evidently 
partial, ſetting off one ſet of men ſo much 
higher than the reſt, where family and for- 
tune and accident are much more frequently | 
the cauſes of ſucceſs, than in the other 
paths of life. 


Is not a man, for inſtance, who is in the 
track of public offices, as much buried in 
a profeſſion, as much cut off from the pro- 
bability of ſucceeding in any other way, 
| ſhould he be diveſted of his employment, 
as any officer can be? will they not both 
be equally aukward, and equally averſe too, 
to the engaging in any other purſuit ? with 
this difference in favour of the civil officer, 
in proportion as ſituations acquired by dint 
of induſtry are more pleaſant to enjoy, more 
difficult to be obtained, and conſequently 
more grievous to loſe, than thoſe great and 

C2 ſadden 


7 1 1 
ſudden elevations which are the coup de mains 
of fortune. | ' 


Daily experience convinces us that mili- 


tary promotions, and thoſe too of KK 


eſt ranks, are by no means the ſettled regu- 


lar conſequence of ability in the profeſſion 3 


whereas in civil life the attainments of emi- 
nence are generally the rewards of labour 
and induſtry in the routine of public offices; 
or if the progreſs be more rapid, they are 
the ſure marks of uncommon genius and 
. proficiency, ſeldom beſtowed, and not to 


be acquired nor maintained without a great | 


degree of merit, 


It requires no extraordinary diſcernment 
to make this diſtinction, nor will the caſe 


appear partially ſtated, when it is remem- 


bered how much more frequently rank and 
emolument are the fruits of purchaſe, and 
of favour and affection, in the military than 
they are in civil life; I am ſure the in- 


8 ſtances 
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ſtances which might be given of diſmiſſions 
in the one and the other, would bear ne ſort 
of compariſon. 


I will juſt point out one example which 
happened a few years ago within the com- 
paſs of my experience. While a noble Duke 
preſided at the head of the board of Treas» 
ſury, and by whoſe ſign manual, indeed, 
the diſmiſſion was effected, a gentleman of 
a very liberal education, and who is ſtill 
remembered by his cotemporaries as a good 
ſcholar and an ingenious, man, had been bred 
to the law in the early part of life; but be- 

ing prevented by ill health from purſuing 
his ſtudies in that profeſſion, quitted the 
Temple at the advice of his friends, and, 
by their recommendation of him to Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, obtained the office of one of 
the commiſſioners for regulating hackney 
coaches, where he behaved i in ſuch a man- 
ner as to recommend him very much to the 
notice of his ſuperiors. In a few years af- 


ter, 
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ter, ſome old ſchoolfellows, who had re- 
membered him at Weſtminſter, joined in a 
petition to Lord Orford, and got him ap- 
pointed a commiſſioner at one of the infe- 
rior boards at gool. per annum. In this 
fituation he remained for a conſiderable time, 
conſtantly and diligently performing the du- 
ties of his office, from which he never ſuf- 
fered his advanced age, or his ill health, to 
excuſe him in the leaſt. At length came 
the fatal blow to this poor man's eaſe and 
quiet, and indeed in its conſequences nearly 
affecting his life. A letter of diſmiiſſion was 
ſent from the Treaſury, fomewhat ſoftened, 
indeed, by the cenſtant gibberiſh on theſe 
| ©occafions: © That he ſhould be glad of an 
* opportunity to ſerve him,” but taking care 
to inform him at the ſame time, that his 
_« Majeſty had no farther occaſion for his 
« ſervices.” 


Well might he have nne with Shy- 
lock in the pay, | | 


Nay, 


( 235 ) 


_ Nay, take my life and all; pardon not that. 
| You take my houſe, when you do take the prop 
That doth fuſtain my houſe you take my wad 
When MO” take the means a Vive.” 


The event was, FAR poor man, whole : 
infiemities called for ſome indulgences, and 
whole fortune did not furniſh bim with the 
means of affording them, languiſhed about 
three months, and then died. 


This very plain tale does not ſtand in 
need of any comment. I will only add, 
that the mortification was farther heighten- 

ed by the inſignificancy and character of the 

perſon on whoſe behalf this removal was 
made, | 


It would be very difficult, I believe, to 
quote any inſtances of a parallel kind in the 
army: if a line is to be drawn between mi- 
litary and civil commiſſions, and it is to be 
the doctrine of the day, that officers, be 

| their 


© 


| n 
their conduct in departments of buſineſs 
wholly foreign to their profeſſion what it 
will, are not to be diſmiſſed but for military 
offences only, and by judges of their own, 
ſurely that would be a wound to the freedom 
of this country, which 1 will not charge 
even the clamorous abettors of ſuch à tenet 
with the deſign of giving. When once the 
officers find they are to depend on no power 
but their own, it is to be feared they would 
ſoon begin to think they have a legal right 
to their commiſſions and to their pay; and 
were both K—— and Parliament to join in 
opinion for reducing. any number of them, 
they would look on it as an injury done to 
1 them, and be apt to join together to prevent 
; 1 the effect of ſuch a reſolution. Whereas, 
. while the officers remain in the dependent 
ſtate-they are in at preſent, they know they 


have no right either to their commiſſions or 


their pay, any longer than it ſhall pleaſe his 
Majeſty to continue them in their command, 


What 


= 
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| What think yon was the intent of that 
| 4 oppoſition to ſtanding armies, which 
was given for ſo many years ſucceſſively; 
and the chief managers of which are handed 


down to us, ſome of them remembered by 


us, as the firmeſt patriots ? what was it but, 
in its conſequences, the annulling the idea 
now endeavoured to be ſet up, that officers 


hold their commiſſions by another tenure 


than that of the grace of the Crown, and 
the eſtabliſhment of Parliament ? 


What think you was the intent of voting 


the army annually, but to prevent military 
eſtabliſhments being rivetted on this country, 
and conſidered as perpetual ? How are theſe 
clamours then at the diſmiſſion of a general 
officer, conſiſtent with the labours of thoſe 


pattiots, with the idea of . parliament, or 


with the deſires of every well-wiſher to his 
country? Do you conſider it as a valuable 


object, to make every reduction in your 


military force that is conſiſtent with your ſe- 
D curity ? 
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curity? and do you ſtrive to ſet up a claim 
which renders ſuch a reduction nr 
and eue directly to e n 


Do you think it kel conſtitutional that 
che army ſhould be yearly voted by your 

repreſentatives, and that the commiſſions 
| ſhould, in conſequence, depend upon their 
opinion of the expediency of their continu- 
ance? and do you encourage an idea which 
muſt quickly ſet them out of the reach both 
of King and of Parliament, and to own no 
other maſters to whom they ſhould be ac- 


countable, but themſelves. It is impoſſible 


that twoſuch contradictory propoſitions ſhould 


exiſt together. No: let the officer and the 


man of civil buſineſs ſtand on one and the 
fame foundation, their own good behaviour. 
Let the crown, which is entruſted with the 
executive part of government, have its own 
rights and privileges, and ſurely they are 
not unreaſonable ones, the employment or 
diſmifſion 
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diſmiſſion of ſuch miniſters and ſervants as it 
thinks moſt conducive to the ts _ 
of the whole. | 

The Gy ties; conſider d as a profefſion, 
and, I allow it to be a profeſſion, and of a 
very liberal kind, cannot be thought injured 
by the late diſmiſfion : Military commiſſions 
in this country, tho much more erte of 
late than our anceſtors wou'd have thought 
conſiſtent with the great freedom we enjoy, 
have not yet taken ſach deep root among us 
as to be looked upon as eferval, The great 
view in which the army can ſuffer as a pro- 
feſſion, is in the male diſpoſition of it's ranks, 
and very lucrative departments, if theſe are 
confined (and former court kalendars will in- 
ſtruct us) to borough connections, inſtead of 
being the rewards of ability and ſervice, ſuch 


a damp will be thrown on every man who 


has not the good fortune to be born a couſin 
to the mayor, or jurate of a corporate town, 


D 2 that 
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that in time it will ceaſe to be a profeſſion ; it 
Vill ceaſe to be a ſchool of great and glorious 
atchievements, and become only the repoſi- 
tory of men, who. have neither knowledge 
or experience enough to do credit to them- 
ſelves, or ſervice to the publick. Try the 
ſubject of the preſent queſtion by what has 
been abovemention d. What are likely to 
be the ſentiments of the officers of the army 
upon the diſmiſſion of this general? That 


part of them who engage in civil buſineſs, 


or who have civil connections, cannot but 


' think that he ſhould have given his aſſiſtance 


to government if he expected their ſupport; 
and as for thoſe who are neither engaged 
themſelves, nor have any intereſt with thoſe 


who do, they will ſoon bring themſelves to be 
of opinion, that as he went out of his way, 
and of his profeſſion, to perplex and harraſs 


the ſervants whom the king thought proper 
to employ, it is no wonder that in ſome fort 
retaliation ſhould take place; they know ve- 


ty 


| 
] 
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ry well this can never be their own caſe ; and 


can therefore feel no diſcouragement from 


ſhould ever exiſt with regard to themſelves. 
Iam well aware of one objection which ig 
uſually made to the diſmiſſion from a com- 


mand, . The bed-chamber it was natural to 


c hint be could not continue in, but bis regi- 


te ment. Town I am very much ſurprized: A 


te military puniſhment for à civil offence.” 
Abſurd as this reaſoning is, it by no means 


wants it's advocates. If the ſubject were 
not ſomewhat ſerious, it would almoſt tempt 


one to ridicule. Apply this extraordinary 
method of argument to a duel, and the rule 
becomes abſolute for a reciprocitry of wounds, 
that if one of the parties is ſtabbed on the 
right fide, he muſt not think of aiming at 
the left of his antagoniſt : this is in Shake- 
ſpear's phraſe the retort courteous, and ſuch 
is the refinement of our delicate days, that 
we muſt be well bred, even in our reſent- 
ments: The hands of government would 

ory have 


any apprehenſion which it is impoſſible 


-- 
A hay 


. 
_ hn cen weak indeed, if whit 
| endeavours were-uling, on every fide, to diſ- | 
treſs and to perplex them, they had content- 
ed themſelves with a; peaceable hearing of 
the groſſeſt charges of ignorance and inabi. 
lity without making their oppopents ſenſible 
of the indecent part they were acting: Such 
a conduct would have been calculated to dif- 
pirit their friends, and invigorate their adver- 
faries, who, tho' the objects of ſo ill-judg'd a 
lenity, would have been among the firſt to 
have term'd it cowardice and puſillanimity. 
The army will not then think themſelves 
aggrieved in this particular diſmiſſion. The 
cauſe in which this general was engaged re- 
lated no way to the defence of their profeſſi- 
on: They will not therefore lament him as 
one fallen in their behalf. And with reſpe& 
to the ſituation of military men in general, 
whenever they. incur the diſpleaſure of their 
maſter i in matters wholly foreign to the mili- 
tary, they will be fo far from making a cauſe 
commune, or from applying to themſelves as 

any 


an” 
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any mark of diſgrace, that it will prove ra- 
ther a means of keeping them more cloſely 
attached to the reſpective buſineſſes before 
them, as the ſureſt means of preſerving, 


| connection between their merits, and abr 
adyancement. 


: 


| Further let! it be = whey! injury hes 
been done to the general as an individual. 
And here the public muſt be caution'd not 
to run into the common- place cuſtom of la- 
viſhly beſtowing on every man in oppoſition 
to the perſons who diſpleaſe them, every 
virtue under the ſun. A man of tolerable 
| diſcretion | in his vices need only go to Wild- 
man's, and vote with the minority: He be- 
comes immediately 


Liber, ee ane ſapiens rex denique regum. 


Had it not been for this, many of our pre- 
ſent patriots would have deſcended to theic 
graves without being handed down to poſte- 
city, for their heroic and illuſtrious deeds, ' 


L The 


— wa — 


„ | 

The public would never have known that 
a noble Duke had ſpent his eſtate in the ſer- 
vice of his country, or that the whole ſyſtem 
of his adminiſtration was one continued ſeries 
of inflexible integrity and ſtrict attention to 
the foreign and domeſtic intereſts of Great 
Britain. The object of the preſent queſtion 
comes in too for his ſhare of the Panegyrick 
upon this occaſion : Not content with the vir- 
tues which adorn a private life, our news 
writers would blazon forth his military merit, 
and the whole is confidently cloſed with aſ- 
ſertions of the very eminent ſervices he has 
perform'd ; tho' I do not recolle& indeed, 
having ſeen any eulogies upon the nice ad- 
juſtment of the hair, or the rhetorical uſe of 
the glove. Impartial judgements are not to 
be drawn from ſuch ſuſpicious informations, 
Would we know truly the injury he has ſuſ- 
tain'd, it can only be rightly eſtimated from' a 

conſiderate view of his ſituation. In point 
of fortune, he will not be accounted a great 

| Lufferer from the largeneſs of his independent 
55 2 | income. 
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income. Beſides, what ſoldier ever ſerved 
for pay? and yet, even in point of fortune, 
upon caſting up the bill will the public be 
found in the General's debt? His appoint- 
ments have been very confiderable for a great 
length of time, to which, if we add the large 


increaſe which be derived from being left 


commander in chief in Germany, they 


would form a ſum ſufficient to out-ballance 
the deſervings of many military men. 1 would 
beg leave to obſerve that I do not pretend 
here to include the General's merit in parti- 
cular ; that i is of ſo very tender a nature, that 
I ſhall no more venture to decide upon it's 
quantity than to queſtion its reality. But 
ſo far I will pronounce as a kind of middle 
man between the public and an individual; 

that a great ſum of money given, requires a 
great ſervice performed. I do know that al- 
together, he has received much pablic mo- 
ney, and I have no room to doubt (as the 
greater part of it was given under his Grace's 
adminiſtration) that an equal ſervice was 
performed, I am the more at liberty to think 
wm E that 


( 
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dhe the late Aifmiflion was no injury 1 to the 
.general as an individual, becauſe the conſe- 
_ quences of the part he choſe to take i in pub- 
lic bufineſs : muſt have been evidently fore- 
ſeen. He could never expect that his royal 
mater. would ſubmit to be thus braved, even 
be heaped indiſcriminately whether he acted 
-ngainſt, or in concurrence with his Sodern- 
ment. It required no great depth of policy 
to. diſcover that an adminiſtration can never 
| be of long continuance which permits it's 
enemies to remain on the ſame footing with 
irs friends; abi males proemia ſequuntur haud 
Facile quis quam gratuito bonus eff. Nor 
would the diveſting him of one employment 
have given the idea of a tone of firmneſs and 
deciſion. A man who has five and twenty 
hundred a year, if he is conſcious to himſelf 
that his conduct has been ſuch as muſt have 
provoked the reſentment of thoſe who. have 
his employments in their power ; may flatter 
himſelf indeed, and ſo range" a thing is ſelf 
partiality, 


1 ayer 
kd 
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pactiality, may: induce; himſelf for a time to 

belieye that that employment alone will, be 
taken from him which, he. is. the readieſt to. 
part with.  Ayarice likewiſe may come in 
to a man's. aſſiſtance on ſuch an occaſion, - 
aud teach bim to feel that he had much ra- 
ther loſe five hundred than five and twenty. 
But if the diſmiſſion was intended (as it un- 
doubtedly was) a certain mark of diſpleaſure 
for a conduct which had given much of- 


fence, there was a neceſſity of it's totality, 
in * to it's being a puniſhment. 


1 can eaſily conceive that in particular 
caſes diſmifſi ion would be a releaſe inſtead of 
penalty or retaliation. Suppoſe for inſtance, 
what may be a creature of imagination, how- 
ever for argument's ſake, ſuppoſe a man 
| brought near his royal maſter by an honour- 

able poſt, and engaged by that means as it 40 
| were in a neceſſity of frequent intercourſe Il 
; and communication with him. This man, | | 
| thro diſguſt, caprice, ambition, or ſome ſuch | 
motiye, a of his own ſituation, and ll 
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regardleſs of the opinions and advices of his 
friends, engages deeply in league with a ſet 
of men whoſe determined purpoſe is to im- 
poſe conditions of their o wn, and to give the 
law to their S—-—N, Their plans become 
his language; their reſolutions are the ſame; 


yet he continues ſtill in office; frequents the 


R—— preſence as before; is employ'd'in 
thoſe daily ſervices which in moſt minds be- 
get a kind of affectionate reverence and eſteem 
for thoſe to whom they are done. 


With what comfort, think you, is jt that he 
now draws near with his lips to his R——1 


maſter, while in his heart he is fo far from 
him Would not a diſmiſſion in ſuch an in- 


ſtance to a man circumſtanced as I have de- 


ſcribed him, he conſider'd more properly as 
a releaſe ; as ſetting him more at liberty to 
purſue the purpoſes he is ſo bent on; and ta- 
king from his view thoſe virtues which he is 
ſo obſtinately reſolyed to perſecute, If ſuch 
a caſe ſhould ever exiſt, the removal from that 


employment 
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employment could not ſurely be conſider d 
as the whole of the diſpleaſure that was to 
ariſe as long as there remain'd a poſſibility of 


inflicting more. But to return, The inju- 
ry is endeavour'd to be brought home to the 


diſmiſſed general by ſuggeſtions, That it was 
for One Vote. What! fingle a man out and 
diſmiſs him for one vote only, and that too 
in a matter wherein the liberty of the ſubject 


was ſo eſſentially concern d, and where many 
other general officers conducted themſelves 
exactly in the ſame manner. I ſhall not 
take upon myſelf to aſſign any reaſon at all 
for the diſmiſſion now in queſtion. I will 
ſtate ſome ſhort facts, for the truth of which 
I will appeal to the teſtimony of the well- 
informed, and leave the public to judge how 
far the tenor of conduct which has been ob- 
ſery'd by the General ever ſince the begin- 


ning of laſt winter operated in the preſent 
caſe, | ens 


Had it been aſſerted that the General had 
concurred with adminiſtration in one inſtance, 


it 
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it perhaps had been much nearer he un 
than eee cht he oppoſed them. 


39 


| Whagzer was mp in the buſoek 
of the laſt winter, will readily. call. to mind 
that the, greater part of the time before Chri/t- 
mas Holidays was ſpent in a diſagreeable 
tho very neceſſary tranſaction relating to Mr, 
Wilkes., I do not remember in the ſeveral 
ſages of that affair, which: was conſiderably 
ſpun out by a variety of untoward accidents, 
that the General took any part in the reſent- 
ing the inſult which had been ſo groſly 
effet d to his maſter; and which, conſidering 
the relation he at that time bore to his fami- 
ly, could not have been looked upon in the 
leaſt as milbecoming, his character or nn. 


| After Chriſtmas, when. the Rea Fo had 
ſummoned all their ſtrength from the coun- 
try, and began very confidently to name the 


day on which they were to enter into their 


4 „ »* - _ 
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Ploty, W Who Rad Iflcherto ob- 
ſerved a Kind of ſu eibus heittrality, began 

more öpenly to declare hitmſelf; and exeept 
on ſome dne point im which Mt INA 
concern U, the 'particulirs 26f-whith are by 
no meuns preſent to ttiy fecollectioh, be- 
"tween the 16th of January. and che 15th of 
the following month, he never happen'd to 
be of the fame opinion with W . 
wann nme n 9019 2663 bs 
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- generally be tmputed to the effect of chance 
or accident, as it carries with it the marks of 
deſign and premeditation. It was not ad- 
miniſtration alone that conſider'd Him as 
their opponent : The oppoſition were daily 
vaunting of him as an important acquiſition, 
and indeed gave out at one time that he had 
undertaken to lead them. What doubt could 
be entertain d of his inclinations after the vi- 
rulent charge of ignorance and incapacity 
which | he pour'd forth againſt the minifter p 

4 18 and 
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and which being totally unfopported by the 
leaſt! ſhadow of proof, might ſerve well 
enough to indicate his diſpoſitions at the ex- 
pence of his judgement. and his. temper. 
Whenever therefore the diſmiſſion i is men- 
tion'd, together with the conduct in parlia- 
ment, which for want of knowing any other 
1s uſually aſſigu d as the cauſe of it, let it 
be fairly ſtated to the public let them be aſ- 
ſured that the General was as vigorous and 
active, and in ſhort, as totally in oppoſition, 
I will not preſume to add that he was as 
penetrating and as eloquent, as the l 21 
„ G— C— 


If we view ho object of the preſent any 
in a military capacity, we ſhall till be at a loſs 
to know what particular injury has been ſuf. 
tain'd by the late diſmiſſion. If the Gene- 


ral's riſe in the army had been the effect of 
an uncommon military genius, like 
that of Wolfe, wholly ſeparate and de- 
. tached from any parliamentary con- 


nections, or from the intereſt of the great 
family 


\ 
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family io which he is allied; much miglit 
have been ſaid in ſupport of pretenſions to 
the continuance of that rank which he had 
{d deſervedly acquit d. But if the ſeveral 
gradations he Has paſſed thro' have been itt 
the uſual way of favour and affection, it cati- 
not I think be matter of great ſurprize; that 
as parliamentary intereſt contributed ſo. greats 
Iy to his advancement, it ſhould teafe to opes 
rate upon his fortunes when the alterations 
which have happen'd ſince ifi government, 
and his own particular conduct, have ſet it in 
ſo different a point of view; I really do hog 
mean to depreciate the General's conduct; or 
to ſet it below the ſtandard, which can be 
| jaftified by fact, and a fair appeal to paſt tratif= 
actions. 


1 am ready to allow him, what he un- 
queſtionably has, a ſpirited courage 5 as 
to conduct, have we heard of this general 
officer in the fame brilliant light as we did 

F of. 
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of Wolfe and of Amherſt ? Have we heard 
of him diſtinguiſhing himſelf in Germany, 
as we did of Moſtyn, Waldegrave, and 
others in the plains of Minden ? We. baue 
heard of him at Rochefort; but the indul- 
gent public draws a veil over that tranſaction, 
and though it might have been called forth 
in all its glaring colours, had he taken an 
active part in favour of adminiſtration, the 
good cauſe he is now engaged in ſanctifies 
every part of his former conduct. 


What though the trumpet of war ſounds 
no longer its big alarms, the general, even 
« in this piping time of peace,” may have an 
opportunity of being preſent at councils of 
war at Wildman's, and of ſigning reſolutions 
that nothing can be done. 


Our next enquiry will be, what detriment 
has the public received from the late diſ- 


miſſion? This examination has in a great 


meaſure 
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meaſure been already foreſtalled ; for if it 
appears to your ſatisfaction, that the army 
has no reaſon to complain of his diſmiſſion 
as a member of that profeſſion, nor that he 
himſelf has, upon the whole, received an 
injury as a private citizen, it follows of 
courſe that the public, which muſt conſider 
him in one of thoſe two capacities, has not 
received any detriment. 


It may be urged, indeed, and ſpeciouſly 
enough to thoſe who have no great expe- 
rience in public buſineſs, that he has ſuffered 
in the cauſe of his country, for maintaining 
that freedom which is our glory and our 
birthright. This has been artfully enough 
endeavoured to be conſtantly inſinuated, up- 
on the footing that the diſmiſſion took place 
on account of the vote given with relation to 
the warrants ; but beſides that it is unfair to 
aſcribe to one action, what may be much 
more probably deduced as the regular conſe- 


quence of a ſettled plan of conduct during 
F 2 the 
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the whole courſe of the laſt winter ; yet fof 
one inſtant ſuppoſing the fact juſt as it is 
ſtated, and that the one vote alluded to, was 
the cauſe of the regiment's being taken 
away, yet does it follow from thence, that 
the vote then given was in the cauſe of li- 
herty ? 


Are they to be accaunted the champions 
of liberty, who, on the Friday, aſſert that 
no man can be ſafe in his own houſe, un- 
leſs a declaration is made of the illegality of 


particular warrants; and yet on the very 


Tueſday next enſuing, when the abuſe is 
propoſed to be remedied in a regular conſti- 
tutional method by bill, can fit ſtill, and 
ſuffer ſuch a propoſition to be thrown out, 
nay, many of them concur in rejecting it? 
Was it the freedom of their country, think 
you, or a perſonal attack on particular men, 
that induced them to clamour concerning 
the danger of the public, and to neglect, at 
the ſame time, the moſt effectual plan for 

providing 


(9) 
providing againſt the outrages they com- 
plained of, when they found no op- 
portunity of executing their perſonal reſent. 
ments; public good was the oſtenſible rea- 
ſon; private malice is a motive not quite ſo 
creditable to own, 


% 


Whatever then may be the temporary lan- 
guage of a party, no one, upon mature con- 
ſideration, will aſſert that the reſolution re- 
lating to the warrants was attempted to be 
carried, from a deſire of ſecuring the free- 
dom of the ſubject. The conſequence of 
ſuch an aſſertion is too well foreſeen, and the 
accounting for the conduct of the ſame ſet 
of men, who, within four days, would not 
ſuffer the point to be ſettled by bill, though 
it were couched even in the words of their 
propoſed refolution, and which was doubt- 
leſs a candid offer, the immediate determi- 
nation upon which they had ſo lately de- 
clared eſſential to the very being of the 
ſtate, is too inſurmountable a difficulty to be 
raſhly attempted, 

For 


(3 3 
For my own part, though J pretend not 


to be ſo ſagacious as to fathom the depths of 


all the councils of Albemarle-ſtreet, for ſome 
of their ways, I believe, are paſt finding out, 
yet J have met with nothing hitherto, that 
could invalidate the opinion I have ever had 
of this tranſaction, that it was really no more 
than a boyiſh attempt to out-vote the miniſtry 
for once, among other reaſons, probably, 
that they might no longer be called by ſo 
leſſening a name as that of the Minority. 
They could never hope, ſurely, to come 


into government upon the deciſion of ſuch a 


queſtion in their favour ; and yet To aukward 
were they at calculations, that within half an 
hour of the event, the notes ſent to News 
caſtle-houſe breathed an air of victory and 
triumph: hands were clapped, after they 
had been told bruſhes were laid ready for 
kindling bonfires, and the ſignal juſt going 
to be given for lighting up the monument, 
when, by the cruel reverſe of their expecta- 
tions, t—t—, and his inſipid peeviſh bro- 

ther- 
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ther - in- law, were diſappointed of their fan- 
cied ſeats at the Treaſury- board, and the po- 
pulace cheated of all their ale. 


If it be aſked then how the general came 
to appear in ſuch a cauſe, I ſhall not pre- 
ſume to aſſign the reaſon, but leave it to be 
determined at the ſame time with-another 
quere relating to that buſineſs, If he thought 
it a queſtion in which our liberties were fun- 
damentally concerned, why, did he not take 
as diſtinguiſhed a part in the week following, 
for promoting the bill which was to regu- 
late the abuſe complained of for the future? 
when that is anſwered, the true motives of 
his conduct may appear. | 

OR 

The enemies of adminiſtration, ſenſible: 
enough that this particular caſe) would not 
be ſufficient to rouſe the public to that en- 
thuſiaſtic ardour which they could wiſh, 
have been obliged to recur to their wonted 
artifice upon this occaſion, the inſerting in 


8 the 
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the news-papets a declaration that many 
more general officers were to be diſtniſfed; 
and then endeavouring to found arguments 
from the very articles ſo inſerted. 


As a curious ſpecimen of this kind of tea- 
ſoning, I will juſt cite a paſſage from one 
of the papers upon this ſubject : * But the 
% minds of the people are not to be 
« thus quieted, and the turning out that 
<« able general, and the report of turning out 
* ſeveral others for their votes in parliament, 
c js ſuch an exertion of the prerogative,' and 
, ſuch a blow to public liberty, as have ir- 
<1 ritated the people to a degree which may 
make a miniſter tremble.” For want of 
other accuſations, you may obſerve, the re- 
port of turning out ſeveral other general 
officers, is here ingeniouſly ſubſtituted, as if 
miniſters were reſponſible not only for their 
own conduc, but for the meaſures which 
their adverſaries report are to take place. 


Nor 
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Nor aid the malice of this reſtleſs faction 
top here : the public was immediately 


alarmed with a rumour, - e that an ambaſſa- 


« dor at a certain great court had deſired to 
ce be recalled.” Within four. days after the 
diſmiffion, this was every where propagated 
with incredible aſſiduity; though if a cou- 
rier had ſet off from Wildman's to Paris on 
the very firft item of this event, it was mo- 
rally impoſſible he could have returned by 
the time at which the report was current; 
nor, if it had been poſſible, would he have 
brought with him any ſuch requeſt from the 
noble lord. That diſtinguiſhed nobleman, 
though poſſeſſed of every poſſible regard for 
his brother, which the tendereſt affections 
ean inſpire, is not forgetful of the duty 
which he owes his ſovereign and his country; 
and though he muſt have felt a very ſenſible 
concern for one ſo near and dear to him, yet 
the behaviour which occafioned that diſmiſ- 
ſlon, we may juſtly ſuppoſe was not the 
G leaſt 
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leaſt cauſe of his anxiety. He will never, 
therefore, think himſelf called upon to re- 
linquiſh a ſervice, which he executes ſo ho- 
nourably to himſelf, and ſo beneficially to 
the public, in defence too of a conduct fo 
widely different from his own, 


- Upon the whole, then, what opinion 
would you form of the diſmiſſion of the ge- 
neral ? That the army has been injured ? by 
no means, It can be no diſcouragement to 
the army, that one of its members is cut off 
from the ſervice, for a conduct in which 
their profeſſion is no ways concerned in the 
leaſt. That the general has been injured ? 
Volenti non fit injuria. Every one who is to- 
lerably converſant in public buſineſs, muſt long 
ago have made this obſervation, that it is im- 
poſſible for any man to remain long in office, 
who has adopted a ſyſtem, and takes a con- 
ſtant active part in oppoſition to government. 


That the public has been injured? The 
public muſt firſt know what great benefits 
3 it 


( 43 ) 
it has received from the continuance, before 
it can decide upon the damage it is likely 
to ſuſtain from the diſmiſſion. 


Thus much, however, may be collected, 
that although many things may be borne for 
the ſake of tranquillity, for the ſake of per- 
ſonal regards, for the ſake too of paſt ſer- 
vices, ſunt certi denique fines. The chief 
magiſtrate” beareth not the ſword in vain ; 
there is a time when forbearance becomes 
dangerous : and let it be farther remembered, 
it has always been the undoubted right of 
the Crown, to make and remove the officers 
of the army at pleaſure. This is a part of 
our conſtitution, and to endeavour to rob 
the Crown of it, is an invaſion of our con- 
ſtitution, and the readieſt way to bring thoſe 
liberties into danger, which we thus injudi- 
ciouſly mean to defend. 


FINIS. 
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